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offices. When Charles Francis Adams got back to Boston
from a meeting in New York he wrote to Westinghouse:
"I was shocked by your appearance. You really ought
to take a vacation." Westinghouse answered: "I wish you
could see how you looked." The absence of the red and
violet rays made the light far less tiring to the eye than
that of other artificial iUuminants, and it found large use
in machine shops, drafting rooms; printing establishments,
government buildings, and other large places where good
and cheap light is more important than true color effects.
Hewitt later devised an ingenious means for transforming
some of the rays into red rays and blending these with the
others, thus producing an excellent imitation of daylight
where such result was important.

An interesting characteristic of the Cooper Hewitt lamp
is that the current flow must be initiated by overcoming
what Hewitt aptly termed a "negative electrode reluc-
tance." This was accomplished automatically, and once
the current flow is established, this reluctance, or resist-
ance, remains in abeyance so long as the flow is in a
given direction, and it is prohibitive to current flow in
the reverse direction. This peculiar characteristic made
the lamp inoperative on a single-phase alternating-current
circuit, for the lamp would "go out" at the cessation of
each positive impulse, or several thousand times a minute.
To overcome this difficulty Hewitt made a lamp with three
positive electrodes acting in conjunction with a single nega-
tive electrode. When these positive electrodes were con-
nected with the three conductors of a three-phase alternat-
ing source, current would flow at all times into the nega-
tive from one or more of the positive electrodes, thus keep-
ing the negative continuously "alive." Various means
were later devised adapting the lamp to two phases de-